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Chelsea Collonge 
Thesis Abstract 



This thesis argues that infant male circumcision is a legitimate and relevant social issue for the 
field of Christian ethics, and analyzes the range of contemporary Christian responses to 
circumcision in the United States, both academic and popular. Christianity played a role in the 
rise of secular medical circumcision in the Victorian period, and many American Christians 
practice circumcision today. Christians who oppose circumcision can productively assist the 
gradual, voluntary abandonment of the practice by discerning ethical, political, and theological 
lessons from Christian history. Christian critique of Jewish circumcision can mainly be found 
within the long, violent history of Christian teachings of contempt about Jews and Judaism. But 
today, some contemporary Christians oppose circumcision because of ethical concerns about 
bodily harm and well-being, rather than for religious reasons. However, anti- Judaism still creeps 
into some contemporary Christian anti-circumcision ("intactivist") writings, which mainly come 
from evangelical and Catholic individuals, especially through their conservative interpretations 
of Paul's letters. Progressive Christians are loathe to criticize a Jewish practice, but their 
commitment to pluralism and biblical scholarship, including the many new approaches to 
interpreting Paul's relationship with Judaism, positions them to make a more intellectual and 
ethical contribution to the circumcision debate. This thesis examines strategies for intactivist 
Christians to balance their concern for the human rights of male infants, with awareness of their 
religious privilege and care for the cultural rights of religious communities that practice 
circumcision. It concludes with an exegesis of the second chapter of Luke and the circumcision 
of the infant Jesus, constructing Mary the mother of Jesus as a faithful Jew and a potential role 
model for Christians who are discerning a constructive response to circumcision. 
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PREFACE: A SWORD IN THE HEART? 



I wasn't always a Christian feminist who works to end the practice of male circumcision. 
Whereas I was born into Christian feminism, being the daughter of a 1970s second- wave 
feminist Catholic mother, I came slowly to the circumcision issue. One man in particular sweated 
blood, trying to get me to acknowledge his pain over having been circumcised and to see basic 
parallels with the practice of female genital mutilation, a comparison that disturbed my feminist 
sensibilities. Could a man really have been hurt as a result of his maleness? As I learned more 
about the effects of infant circumcision and forced myself to watch footage of the surgery, I 
began to wonder how Christian ethicists could be completely silent on this contemporary 
controversy in medical ethics. Exploring this as a possible thesis topic, I quickly discovered the 
stumbling stone: a subset of circumcisions are those practiced by Jews, and how could a 
Christian write about a Jewish practice with any kind of integrity? 

I wish I could say that the silence on circumcision among progressive Christians which 
disappointed me is no longer my silence. Yet I have found in writing this thesis that circumcision 
is the hardest thing I've ever had to talk about. I've avoided it in conversations about my thesis 
work whenever possible, much to my shame. There is a certain pain in the heart that happens 
when one acknowledges, alleges, or even causes harm to a person's intimate anatomy or identity, 
by seeming to criticize their modified body or the expression of their precious cultural heritage. I 
have often pondered the biblical metaphor of "circumcision of the heart" in relation to the 
baggage I still painfully shed in my quest to talk about circumcision violence openly and 
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lovingly. Yet while continuing to care for my own and others' hearts in this heated controversy, I 
have come to reject the use of circumcision as a metaphor for clarification or liberation. For 
people who have experienced circumcision in negative ways, it can only be a terrorizing 
metaphor. Medical historian David Gollaher quotes anti-circumcision activist Tim Hammond: 

Awareness that this was done to you is something that a lot of circumcised guys more or 
less stumble upon. If he reads enough he eventually learns that this circumcision was not 
only unnecessary, but deprived him of fully functioning genitalia. This widespread 
ignorance before such an awareness occurs is a kind of mental circumcision. Later when 
he gets the message that people are uncomfortable talking about it, and he is treated like 
it's not important or that he shouldn't question it, a man becomes aware of being cut off 
from society, and then a deeper circumcision of the soul sets in. 1 [Emphasis mine] 

Gollaher comments, "There is irony in Hammond's choice of words. Whereas St. Paul's 
'circumcision of the heart' metaphorically included an uncircumcised Gentile in the community 
of the Christian faithful, Hammond's 'circumcision of the soul' expresses a profound sense of 
alienation." 

Indeed, in this project I considered many instances of biblical language and Christian 
theological concepts relating to circumcision, and ended up setting most of them aside as being 
incompatible with my anti-circumcision perspective. As I sought foreskin-friendly metaphors for 
the feelings I was experiencing through this research, I went from thinking of my heart as 
"circumcised," to the more neutral "pierced," to simply altered or modified, and now to stretched 
or restored. The new metaphors have also turned out to be more resurrection-friendly than the 



David Gollaher, Circumcision: a History of the World's Most Controversial Surgery (New York: Basic Books, 
2000), 180. Gollaher is quoting from Hammond's report on the Harm Documentation Survey conducted by 
NOHARMM in 1994. 
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fascination with crucifixion and redemptive suffering I gained from my Catholic upbringing, 
resulting in a change in my personal theological outlook that I never expected. 

Somewhere on this journey I learned to take the sword out of my heart, based on my 
belief that knives do not belong in people's anatomy, whether physical or spiritual. What I was 
left with was a sword of intellectual discernment that I could wield at histories and texts which 
claim to offer good news. Despite my choice to reject inherently pro-circumcision metaphors in 
Christianity, I still believe that Christian resources have a role to play in advancing healing 
within the circumcision issue. While the multifaceted reconciling mission of Christianity, as 
pioneered by the radical Jew Paul of Tarsus, will not be advanced by continued Christian 
criticism of a Jewish religious practice, neither will it be advanced when those who are 
uncircumcised negate the pain of men from all faith backgrounds who happen to grieve their 
circumcisions. Living with a heart voluntarily stretched by tensions and empathy for other 
people's different kinds of hurts is a way to grow personally, as the human family collectively 
grows into the multiple restorations God has planned for us. I would like to thank Matthew A. 
Taylor and Marcus Page for being my fierce and loving companions for this long-term 
transformation. 

I would also like to thank Marcus for being my tireless library assistant as well as reading 

drafts of this work. I also thank Matthew again for reading drafts and for all the lengthy, 

transformative conversations and raw feedback. Livi Yoshioka-Maxwell also read a full draft 

and gave me academic feedback from her discipline of literature. I thank the faculty at Episcopal 

Divinity School for sharing guidance, comments, resources and helpful conversations on my 

project, including Katherine Stiles, Joan Martin, Kwok Pui Lan, Christopher Duraisingh, Larry 
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Wills, and Stephen Burns. My advisor Gale Yee guided my study of feminist ethics and theology 
and then went on to read at least five drafts of this ever-evolving project. Her detailed corrections 
have been immensely valuable, while all sorts of flaws remain that are entirely my own. Lastly, I 
would like to thank the country veterinarian who castrated my baby goat last week, giving me 
the tiniest taste of what it would have felt like to watch my future child's circumcision, as Mary 
of Nazareth possibly did for her son, if the contemporary debate about circumcision had not 
reached my heart. 

Chelsea Collonge 
Holy Week 2014 
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INTRODUCTION: CIRCUMCISION AND RELIGION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Do Christians practice circumcision? Should they? What should they think about faith 
traditions that circumcise their members? Christians have answered these questions in different 
ways over the centuries. In light of the medical significance of circumcision in the past century, 
it is time for new answers. As debate about the ethics of infant circumcision goes on around the 
Church today, churches remain silent on this issue. This contemporary silence stands in stark 
contrast to the role that discourse about circumcision played in Christian history. The goal of this 
essay is to propose infant circumcision as a legitimate and relevant social issue for the field of 
Christian ethics. I hope to motivate a greater number of progressive American Christians, of a 
variety of denominations, to approach circumcision as a deliberately discerned personal decision, 
a collective moral issue, a public civil rights struggle, and a potential topic for interfaith dialogue 
with Jews and Muslims. 

Twenty-five years ago, James B. Nelson, professor of Christian ethics at Twin Cities United 
Theological Seminary and one of the first Christian intellectuals to address human sexuality in a 
positive light, 1 made a pointed reference to circumcision in his book The Intimate Connection: 

The time is overdue for our own exploration [of male sexuality and masculine spirituality] , 
for our own reassessment, and for our own fresh learnings. We know it is overdue when 
we hurt. Male sexual health is not a particularly bright picture at the present time. What 
are some of the current [1988] facts? Though more male babies are born each year in our 
society (106 to 100 females), fewer males survive past the first six months. During the first 
year of life the male death rate is one third higher than that of females. Part of the reason 
may well be the different ways in which baby boys are treated. Some research suggests, 
for example, that the greater susceptibility of males to sudden infant death syndrome 
(SIDS) is because boys have less touch and physical nurture early in life. The large 



majority of boys in America are circumcised within three days of birth. This still occurs 
even though the national organizations of obstetricians and pediatricians have long 
questioned the medical necessity of routine circumcision. It is a procedure typically done 
without anesthetic and one that causes more pain to the infant than is often acknowledged. 
Further, incidences of infection, hemorrhage, and surgical trauma are considerably higher 
than is usually recognized, nor do we know how to assess the emotional trauma. 2 

Nelson gave voice to male pain and vulnerability in his attempt to articulate an anti-patriarchal 
spirituality for men. He reflected, "What are the spiritual meanings of the male genitals? The 
question has seldom been asked, particularly in Christian conversation and literature." 3 Indeed, 
to this day, none of his colleagues in the field of progressive Christian sexual ethics have taken 
up circumcision as a relevant human rights issue. Christian feminist ethicists have been silent on 
circumcision, except to denigrate its significance in comparison to female genital mutilation. 4 

Female genital surgery has been illegal in the U.S. since 1996, regardless of its cultural 
value to certain immigrant communities. When it comes to males, the American medical 
establishment remains one of the very few in the West to offer routine infant circumcision, which 
rapidly declined in Europe and never caught on in non -Western societies. The prevalence of 
infant male circumcision in America peaked in the 1970s and has since been dropping, but the 
practice is still highly contested. Although routine circumcision has not been recommended as a 
medical practice by a national medical association for decades, the American Academy of 
Pediatrics' new task force on circumcision has begun to officially promote it again, as a means of 
reducing the risk of HIV transmission and several other diseases. The American Medical 
Association has long held that it is acceptable for doctors to circumcise infants by parental 
preference, especially when parents request it for cultural or religious reasons. 
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The contemporary Western movement to end circumcision and promote the benefits of 
the intact penis is called "intactivism," connected with other movements to end involuntary 
genital cutting of female, intersex, and male children globally. Intactivists view all methods of 
infant male circumcision as unjustified foreskin amputation, a violent practice that could 
accurately be referred to as partial penis amputation. 5 Circumcision is the nonconsensual, painful 
removal of a part of a person's body that is healthy and functional, that belongs to them, and 
about which they should have a choice. It is an invasive use of force that carries medical risks as 
well as inherent injury and harms, as the foreskin has sexual functions that might be valued by 
the person later in life. 6 

Out of the 60-70% of male American infants who are circumcised each year, the vast 
majority of these circumcisions are done for secular medical reasons, which emerge from a 
medical history that is connected to Victorian Christianity. Out of the solid majority of North 
American Christians today who circumcise their infant sons, almost all do it for aesthetic or 
medical reasons, not religious ones. 7 Circumcision as a religious practice is most associated with 
Jews in the public mind, as Jewish circumcision often occurs in a liturgical setting. American 
Muslims also practice religious male circumcision in infancy or childhood, but it is non-ritual 
and takes place in a medical setting. 8 

The intactivist movement is largely secular but does include Jewish, Muslim, and 
Christian participants. Jewish intactivists play a key role in promoting voluntary cultural change 
when it comes to circumcision, adapting Judaism's diverse traditions. While working alongside 
intactivists of all stripes on medical and policy reform, Jewish intactivists offer crucial leadership 
as advocates within their Jewish families, religious communities, and cultural institutions. 
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Although individual Christian intactivists may be circumcised and therefore victims, especially 
in the United States where circumcision is common among Christians, gentile Christians as a 
group are not religiously targeted for circumcision as Christians. The project of Christian 
intactivism as a whole therefore plays an ally role to Jewish intactivists. 

Jewish circumcision is a significant mark of ethnic and cultural identity for the Jewish 
people. As a religious ritual, Jewish circumcision is based in the sacred texts that Christians refer 
to as the Old Testament (especially the first five books, the Jewish Torah). It is therefore 
interconnected with Christian scripture, tradition, and history. Circumcision has played a large 
role in the Christian theological imagination, affecting our notions of salvation, identity, mission, 
even the mechanics of baptism. Christian ideas about the meanings of circumcision have also 
affected the meanings this Jewish practice has had within Judaism. Because Jewish circumcision 
is arguably intercultural and inter-religious in its construction, all Christians share in the 
responsibility for its harms. Working to end circumcision does not necessarily exempt Christian 
intactivist groups 9 from this complicity. 

Indeed, many secular intactivists blame circumcision-violence on religion in general, 

despite the participation of Jewish and Christian intactivist groups. Disturbed and frustrated by 

religious reasons for circumcision, and repelled by the ritual and sacred trappings that sometimes 

surround it, intactivists may see religion as irrational, violent, oppressive, and divisive. The 

thinking goes, if religious communities do something as crazy as cutting their infants' genitals in 

the name of God, then everything they do and say is suspect. This includes the Bible, because of 

the violence done in the name of scripture. As New Testament scholar Jennifer Wright Knust 

summarizes the situation, "Those who value circumcision have promoted it . . . turning to the 
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Bible to explain their perspectives. Those who reject it have appealed . . . arguing that the Bible is 
outmoded, obsolete, or irrelevant." 10 Those Jewish and Christian intactivists who do value the 
Bible may thus provide a unique third perspective in this conflict. 

Religion does indeed complicate circumcision politics in the United States. Our national 
religious culture includes the presence of great religious diversity as well as the constitutional 
separation of church and state. Government can neither establish a state religion nor make laws 
infringing the free practice of religions, as long as their practices are considered non-harmful to 
individuals' rights. This is why, in 2011, a judge struck down a citizen's initiative to put the 
Prohibition of Genital Cutting of Male Minors (a comprehensive circumcision ban) on the ballot 
in San Francisco, after the initiative had garnered 12,000 signatures. 11 A group that authored 
similar bills, www.mgmbill.org , had produced a cartoon about Jewish circumcision that 
resembled Nazi propaganda, and Fox News picked up the scandal. 12 In the aftermath, all such 
future initiatives were outlawed by the California state legislature. 

Western Christians who come to oppose circumcision and join the intactivist movement 

should learn that they need to proceed carefully, because of the great importance of circumcision 

in Jewish culture and its deployment as a trope of Christian anti-Semitism, yesterday and today. 

Today, for the first time, some Christian opposition to circumcision is being motivated 

principally by concern about bodily harm and well-being, rather than denigration of Judaism. Yet 

how can religiously privileged Christians balance concern for the human rights of male infants 

targeted for circumcision, with concern for the rights and value of cultures that we have 

subordinated? Despite the challenge of walking this knife edge, Christians could productively 

assist the gradual, voluntary abandonment of circumcision by discerning ethical, political, and 
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theological lessons from the judgments Christianity made in the past and the effects those 
judgments had on others. What follows is a constructed account of the history of circumcision in 
Judaism and Christianity that seeks to discern these lessons. 
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CHRISTIAN JUDGMENTS OF CIRCUMCISION IN HISTORY 



In the last ten years, a number of scholars have worked to construct various histories of 
Jewish circumcision. These accounts indicate that Christianity has opposed circumcision in ways 
that do not augment principled critiques of the practice. During centuries of oppressive power 
imbalances between gentile and Jew, Christianity and Judaism, imperialism and religious 
supremacy have fused circumcision to notions of identity, which powerfully influence people's 
daily lives and concrete cultural practices, including bodily practices like circumcision. By 
denigrating circumcision, Christianity has magnified the value of circumcision as a marker of 
identity, resistance, and cultural survival for the Jewish people. At a key moment in history, 
Christianity also empowered the entrenchment of secular medical circumcision in the Victorian 
Age. It provided positive cultural meanings for the new type of circumcision, to bolster a certain 
kind of contemporary Christian identity and supplement the surgery's alleged physical benefits. 

Histories of Jewish circumcision cannot specify how and when circumcision began in 
ancient Israel. Certainly by the sixth century BCE, circumcision was common enough for some 
of the editors of Genesis to write about it in religious terms. Genesis 17 is the most important 
scriptural text about circumcision. It is one of several stories in which God makes a covenant 
with Abraham. In the story, God commands Abraham to circumcise himself, his sons, his male 
slaves, and every male descendant at the age of eight days. God also promises Abraham 
descendants and the land of Canaan, that Abraham will be the father of nations, and that God 
will be God to him and his offspring. Furthermore, God specifies that this covenant is 
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everlasting. God says, "Thus shall my covenant be marked in your flesh as an everlasting pact. 
And if any male who is uncircumcised fails to circumcise the flesh of his foreskin, that person 
shall be cut off from his kind; he has broken My covenant" (Genesis 17: 13b- 14). 13 Other Hebrew 
scriptures mention circumcision or the absence of circumcision, including verses and stories in 
Genesis 34, Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 1 Samuel, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah. 

There are many theories about why circumcision became a collective and religiously 
meaningful practice in ancient Israel. Some believe that God and Abraham established the 
practice, or at least that it was inspired by some kind of religious discernment about how to be 
God's people and express devotion to God. It may have had more to do with male fertility, 
patrilineal descent, or the marking of patriarchal religious privilege. 14 Perhaps it was about 
purification, or initiation. Some speculate that as a male-led ritual involving birth and blood, 
circumcision was a response to women's fertility. 15 Some materials about circumcision in the 
Jewish scriptures may be older than the sixth century BCE. However, the appearance of the 
material is related to the time period when these books of scripture came together. During this 
time, the ancient Israelites were reformulating their identity in light of the end of the Davidic 
dynasty and Kingdom of Judah, exile in Babylonia, and return under Persian rule. Themes of 
identity and covenant were salient in these situations. 

Circumcision took on additional layers of meaning for the Jewish people in the three 
centuries before the Common Era. This occurred under Greek Egyptian and Greek Syrian rule, 
both in the land of Israel and in the Diaspora. Ancient Greeks and Romans did not circumcise 
and felt very averse to the physical practice. They also viewed it as a significant and stereotypical 
marker of Jewish identity, and looked down on the Jewish people for it. 16 In 167 BCE, the Greek 
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Syrian King Antiochus IV Epiphanes suppressed the practice of circumcision in Jerusalem, 
partially sparking the Maccabean revolt (1 Mace 1 :48-60). According to the historian Josephus, 
the Maccabeans and the resulting independent regime, the Hasmonean family, forcibly mandated 
circumcision. The Jewish writing First Maccabees also portrays Jewish mothers resisting the 
former ban on circumcision to the point of death. 17 

There is evidence that some elite Jews in the Hellenistic world practiced epispasm (stretching 
of the foreskin) in order to conceal their circumcision and protect themselves during nude 
exercise, 18 including those who identified with their Hellenistic conquerors and competed in the 
Jerusalem gymnasium (1 Mace 1:11-15). The Hellenistic Jewish philosopher Philo of Alexandria 
would later defend circumcision in his writings, indicating a controversy among Jews about 
whether circumcision had to be physically performed or could be allegorized. 19 

Roman rule of Judea began in 63 BCE, and repression of circumcision continued to occur 
on occasion, hand-in-hand with oppression of the Jewish people. Several leaders in the Roman 
Empire legislated against circumcision of non-Jews, linking it to castration which was illegal. 
For example, the emperor Hadrian's ban on circumcision was one of the factors leading up to the 
Jewish Bar Kokhba revolt in the second century CE. Roman rule is also the backdrop of the 
controversy that arose early on in Christianity about circumcision. The apostle Paul of Tarsus, a 
Hellenistic Jewish missionary to the gentiles (non- Jewish peoples) in the first fifty years of the 
Jesus movement, wrote about circumcision in the letters that became part of the Christian New 
Testament. Paul argued strenuously in letters to early Christian communities in Galatia, 20 
Corinth, Philippi, and later in Rome, that gentile joiners of this originally Jewish sect did not 
have to be circumcised (or, we can surmise, circumcise their children, although Paul is not 
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worried about transmission of the faith to the next generation because of his apocalyptic 
expectations). 21 Paul did not, however, argue for abolishing the commandment of circumcision 
for the Jewish followers of Jesus, stating in his letter to the Romans that the value of 
circumcision was "much in every way." 22 Rather, he bragged about his own circumcision and the 
status it gave him as a member of God's covenanted people, 23 said that those who were 
circumcised (aka Jews) should not seek uncircumcision [presumably referring to epispasm, 
foreskin restoration], 24 and even circumcised his helper Timothy. 25 

Moving into the post-biblical era, the Jewish religious ceremony of circumcision, brit 
milah (covenant of circumcision), evolved from simply cutting the foreskin, to destroying and 
removing it completely (brit periah). Eventually, rabbinic Judaism developed a three-step 
procedure, whose level of invasiveness and severity is emulated in modern secular 
circumcision. 26 Circumcision occurs frequently in the writings of the early rabbis, as well as the 
early church fathers, including Justin Martyr, Origen, Ambrose, John Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Augustine, and the Venerable Bede. 27 Their writings span the period from before the 
establishment of Christianity as the state religion under the Roman emperor Constantine, to the 
fall of the Roman Empire and beyond. As Christianity was gradually being established as a 
religious institution separate from the emerging framework of rabbinic Judaism, four intellectual 
moves came to characterize Christian attitudes toward circumcision: stereotyping, fear, 
appropriation, and replacement. Gentile-dominated Christianity took a cue from Rome and 
reproduced circumcision as a significant and unflattering stereotype of the Jewish people. 
Church father Origin in the third century CE named it as "the disgrace which is felt by most 
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people to attach to circumcision." Christians, being gentile and therefore uncircumcised, tended 
to fear circumcision, both as a physical practice and as a sign of inferior Jewish identity. 

In tension with these negative attitudes, early Christian theologians also sought to 
appropriate the spiritual aspects of circumcision as a religious antecedent and supplement to 
Christian baptism. In an effort to downplay the significance of Jewish circumcision as a physical, 
ritual, ethnic practice, ancient Christians turned circumcision into a biblical metaphor and 
theological symbol that could be more universally applicable by applying only to the spirit, not 
to the body. Appropriating certain Hebrew prophetic traditions, such as Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
they found it useful to insist on the primacy or singularity of a spiritual "circumcision of the 
heart." 29 As such circumcision could symbolize a set of moral virtues to be imitated, such as 
obedience, self-denial, and renunciation. 30 Additionally, replacing the bodily ritual of 
circumcision with the symbolic ritual of baptism, for both infants and converts, was a liturgical 
expression of the new replacement theology, in which Jesus's "new covenant" between God and 
the gentiles superseded 31 or supplanted the "old" Israelite covenants. 32 Christians then held 
themselves to be separate from and superior to Jews because they practiced spiritual, not 
physical circumcision. 

In this theological milieu of late Antiquity, marked by the labeling of heresies in the 

attempt to establish orthodoxy, a lot of ink was spilled about why Christ was circumcised. Why 

would God in Jesus allow Himself to be marked by an inferior Jewish ritual? Most concluded 

that Jesus allowed himself to be circumcised to "pass" as a Jew in order to better reach the Jews, 

but he was not really a Jew. They also connected his circumcision to the crucifixion, arguing that 

he chose to undergo the ritual so as to be the last one to ever be circumcised, fulfilling the 
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sacrifice and putting it to an end. Eventually there would be official liturgies and feast days 
commemorating the circumcision and naming of the Lord, often celebrated on January 1 st . 33 
Starting in the sixth century and peaking in the early Renaissance, a cult of veneration of Christ's 
infant foreskin developed. Christians believed it to be a holy relic supernaturally given to the 
emperor Charlemagne and appearing in a number of different churches. In medieval and 
Renaissance art, on the other hand, the naked body of the adult Christ was often depicted 
uncircumcised, because the sacred body and the body politic could not be allowed to look like 
the Jewish outsiders living in Europe. 34 Art that depicted the infant Jesus getting circumcised 
connected it to crucifixion, emphasizing its pain and depicting the Jewish people involved in an 
ugly, violent light. 35 

All this Christian discourse on circumcision obviously had an effect on the Jewish people 
as their religious identity evolved in the post-biblical era. Rabbinic Judaism would come to 
maintain the central place of circumcision in Jewish life and theology. Responding to the 
Christian argument that baptism was better than circumcision because it included women in the 
covenant as well as men, many medieval rabbinical scholars wrote down different interpretations 
of why Jewish men are circumcised, ascribing to it many purposes and benefits, from the 
practical to the scriptural to the mystical. 36 But the political and physical repercussions were 
worse. Jews came to be reviled as feminized through circumcision, hopelessly carnal rather than 
spiritual, and worse, bloody and dangerous. The "blood libel," closely connected to dread of 
circumcision, was a Christian fantasy that Jewish people engaged in ritual murder of Christians. 
In the late Middle Ages, widespread persecution of Jewish communities was crowned by several 
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cases in which groups of Jewish men were executed for allegedly circumcising and murdering 
Christian children. 

The history of circumcision took an interesting turn in the 19 th century, when two 
ostensibly Christian nations, Britain and America, began to promote circumcision as a secular 
medical practice. 37 In the Victorian Era, doctors began to diagnose any childhood condition they 
could not cure as a symptom of "onanism," a term for masturbation coined by Swiss doctor S. A. 
Tissot (based on the biblical character Onan, who was punished for spilling his seed in Genesis 
38). In their search for a cure for this variety of diseases they thought were caused by 
masturbation, they landed on surgical amputation of the foreskin and clitoris as a convenient 
means of treatment and prevention. 38 The openly admitted discovery that foreskin removal 
reduced sexual pleasure was agreeable to Victorian Christians who viewed sexuality as negative 
for a variety of reasons. It was a time of hypermasculine Christianity that sought to beat back 
feminist political reforms through masculine self-discipline and control of sexuality, as well as 
demonstrate racial and cultural superiority over colonized and immigrant people who were 
labeled as less clean. 39 In 1935, a doctor who was improbably named R.W. Cockshut wrote, 
"Nature intends that the adolescent male shall copulate as often and as promiscuously as 
possible, and to that end covers the sensitive glans so that it shall be ever ready to receive 
stimuli. Civilization, on the contrary, requires chastity, and the glans of the circumcised rapidly 
assumes a leathery texture less sensitive than skin." 40 The Victorian campaign against 
masturbation, and sexual pleasure itself, was a racialized enforcement of a certain vision of 
Christian "civilized" sexuality over and against "heathen" sexuality. 
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Many doctors, mostly non-Jewish but some Jewish, promoted circumcision surgery into 
the 20 th century, as medical rationales for it shifted to diseases related to hygiene and sexually 
transmitted diseases. While sexualized horror of Jews by Christians persisted in the Victorian 
Age, 41 mainstream publications began to make positive statements about the Jewish people and 
the medical wisdom of their "age old" practices, with Moses being cast as a great healer. 42 In 
1871, when less than five percent of the U.S. male population was circumcised, M. J. Moses 
wrote, "I refer to masturbation as one of the effects of a long prepuce; not that this vice is 
entirely absent in those who have undergone circumcision, though I never saw an instance in a 
Jewish child of very tender years, except as the result of association with children whose covered 
glans have naturally impelled them to the habit." 43 In 1963, by which time 85 percent of the U.S. 
male population was circumcised, a popular book by Dr. S. I. McMillen called None of these 
Diseases taught that the loving Father of the New Testament was the same "stern" Father of the 
Old Testament, who mandated circumcision because it was actually really good for His 
children. 44 

The type of foreskin surgery that eventually became a routine medical practice for 
hospital-born boys in the United States matches the process of brit periah, in which the foreskin 
is torn from the infant glans in order to remove it completely. The main difference between the 
procedures is that the medical one is performed by a doctor or nurse, whereas the Jewish 
religious one is performed by a professional ritual circumciser (mohel), and has a third step of 
sucking the wound. The Jewish reform movement, which began in Germany in the 19 th century, 
when Jews sought more acceptance and a degree of assimilation to the style of Protestant 
Christianity and the Enlightenment ethos, sought to medically regulate mohels because of 
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infection from the third step. In 1843, the lay-led Society for the Friends of Reform went so far 
as to suggest that circumcision should be abandoned, provoking a firestorm of rabbinic and 
popular backlash. 45 Reform Jews may have been setting aside most features of orthodox religious 
observance, but circumcision was still too important to be touched. 

Today, the vast majority of Jews in the United States circumcise their male infants on the 
eighth day, whether in hospital or religious settings. They do so for a variety of religious and 
spiritual reasons, grounded in rabbinic tradition, Kabbalistic spirituality, or more contemporary 
personal or family traditions. In addition, many Jews who do not have religious beliefs about 
circumcision, circumcise for reasons of ethnic identity and cultural survival. 46 In puzzling out 
why this rather dramatic, ethically complicated form of observance would be one of the last 
things to be given up by nominally connected Jews, many point to the collective trauma of the 
Holocaust, which was inspired and enabled by centuries of Christian anti-Semitism. In an article 
in Tikkun magazine about his ultimate decision not to circumcise his son, Jewish historian of 
masculinity Michael S. Kimmel writes about possible Jewish reasons for circumcising: 

A close friend, a child of Holocaust survivors, told me the story of his uncle, who 
was not so lucky [as the Hellenistic Jewish youth who expanded their foreskins to 
pass as gentiles in the ancient world]. His was the now-classic story of the young 
man, sneaking his way onto a train leaving Germany, under the watchful eyes of the 
Nazis. When caught, he was forced to strip in the station, and when it was 
discovered that he was circumcised, he was shot on the spot. Here was a political 
reason to circumcise, a slap in the face of anti-Semitism, a way to connect my son 
to a history of resistance against anti-Semitism, and to recognize the ways in which 
physical difference (whether congenitally or culturally derived) is grounds for 
discrimination. 47 

The close friend Kimmel refers to, Harry Brod, is also a historian of masculinity. He reflects that 

when he circumcised his son, it was a way of refusing to give up Jewish identity in the face of 
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the kind of danger his uncle experienced and paid for with his life. Yet Brod says that he hopes 
his sons will make a different choice. Paraphrasing E. M. Forster, he writes, "Mindful of the pain 
of circumcision... if I had to choose between betraying my tradition and betraying my son, I hope 
I would have the guts to betray my tradition." 48 From America to Israel, Jews today are 
questioning and in some cases resisting circumcision. Led by Jewish intactivists, a controversial 
debate on circumcision has taken place within Jewish communities in the U.S. A number of 
alternative covenantal rites for newborns have been developed, often called Brit Shalom 
("covenant of peace") instead of brit milah (covenant of circumcision). Yet this communal 
struggle comes at great personal and collective cost. 49 Can Christians be allies to Jewish 
intactivists in this struggle, despite of and in light of our historical harms? The next section 
covers a variety of responses to Jewish circumcision made by Christians today. 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICAL RESPONSES TO CIRCUMCISION TODAY 



Since the 1960s, Jewish-Christian relations are in a much better place; every major 
Christian denomination has repudiated supersessionist theology, even if this new teaching 
doesn't always make it to the level of the pews. 50 Circumcision remains a significant technology 
and symbol of Jewish ethnic identity, yet it is off-the-table for interfaith dialogue. Historically, 
Christianity maligned circumcision as a way of maligning the Jewish ethnicity and covenant with 
God that were represented by it, rather than to critique its harmfulness as a bodily practice. Is it 
possible for those who come from a Christian perspective today to vilify circumcision because of 
its health and human rights impacts, without vilifying Judaism? 

Unfortunately, in the modern era, Christian theologians continued to rehash theological 
arguments against circumcision, with no interest in the human rights critique that arose against 
medical circumcision. According to Nina E. Livesey: 

In the modern era, theologians and biblical exegetes continue to address circumcision in 
opposition to what they consider salvific. Circumcision represents an unacceptable lifestyle 
or religion, religion itself, or sense of exclusiveness. These evaluations emphasize, as did 
Luther's, the practitioner of circumcision over the rite itself. In addition, they are rooted in 
the fundamental dichotomy between a physical and metaphorical circumcision begun with 
Justin. 51 

When British and American Christians were beginning to embrace circumcision as a medical 
practice, German theologians such as Rudolf Bultmann and Ernst Kasemann continued to write 
about circumcision only in abstract and Pauline terms. Most modern biblical interpreters, staying 
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within the Bible and its polemical universe, have followed their lead. According to Livesey, the 
majority of Christians who write about circumcision continue to conceptualize it as a work of 
law that does not bring about salvation, as an indicator of achievement and boasting, a means of 
nationalistic distinction, and as a sign of an ineffectual religion or lifestyle. 52 As we have seen, 
these are all anti-Jewish concepts. 

On the other hand, there are growing numbers of Christian scholars who approach Jewish 
circumcision more neutrally, as a tool for understanding religious identity and a historical 
phenomenon that sheds light on early Christian identity and Christianity's outgrowth from 
Judaism. At least three of the scholars who have published on the role of circumcision in early 
Christian identity are members of various Christian denominations, 53 and Jewish scholars of 
religion have also done a great deal of work on this topic. 54 This body of research sheds light on 
the Jewish people's valuation of circumcision and explains Christianity's fraught attitude toward 
it. There are also two Christian theologians who have advanced this argument through their 
ethically and politically informed theologies about the sexuality of Jesus: Kwok Pui Lan and 
Graham Ward. 

Kwok Pui Lan, an Asian postcolonial feminist theologian, has helped to illuminate the 
critical ethnic meanings of religious circumcision. Kwok details the history of sexist, 
homophobic, Western denigration of circumcision, in this case linked to the racist, bourgeois 
Christian anti-Semitism and persecution of Jews of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
She explores the racist and colonialist assumptions that created silence and disavowal around 
Jesus's sexuality in the nineteenth-century scholarly "quest for the historical Jesus." 55 Kwok 
argues: 
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The flight from the historical Jesus might have been caused not only by his Jewishness, as 
[Susannah] Heschel has convincingly demonstrated, but also by anxiety with his 
masculine body. The Jewish sexed body of Jesus serves as an uneasy marker both of racial 
and ethnic difference and of the tension in the construction of masculinity and femininity. 
It would seem much safer and prudent to theologize about Jesus's inner religious 
consciousness as generic human [as the nineteenth-century scholars did] than to touch the 
volatile, unstable, and dangerous sexed body of a Jew. To borrow Freud's terminology, the 
anxiety of white men over their own sexuality and masculinity in maintaining purity and 
control of the bourgeois body had to be suppressed and sublimated in the universalistic 
representation of Christ. It is this universal Christ, abstract and separated from his 
particular Jewish context, who was proclaimed by missionaries and colonial officials as 
the savior of all peoples, at the name of whom every knee should bow. . . . An asexual 
description of Jesus and his teaching justified the moral superiority of the European 
bourgeoisie and colonization. 56 



Anti-Semitism has thus structured Christians' relationship to Jesus right up to the modern period, 
and Christian denigration of circumcision has influenced Christian views on Jesus's embodiment 
and sexuality, with worldwide consequences. 

Graham Ward, a British postmodern academic theologian, has written two essays about the 
circumcision of Jesus that have been anthologized in numerous volumes. 57 To Ward, Jesus's 
circumcised state is significant in light of cultural politics and "the politics of embodiment." 58 
Ward argues that Luke portrays the infant Jesus as circumcised and a Jew because he is trying to 
make a subversive political statement about the value of marginalized Jewish bodies. The 
theology behind such a political statement on the part of Luke would be that the body of Christ is 
not meant to be a perfect body, symbolizing the Church as a perfect, dominant, beautiful society, 
but rather a low-status body meant to represent a community of low-status persons. Ward writes: 

Politically I am struck by the rejection of the Jewish body in both the Graeco-Roman period 
and in Renaissance culture. This rejection gave rise in both periods to persecution and 
pogroms. ... In both cultures the circumcised body was a mutilated and wounded body; 
not the kind of body that could function as a microcosm of cosmic and political harmony 
[hence the way Jesus is portrayed as not having been circumcised in medieval art]. 59 
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Based on this history, Ward conjectures, "Luke appears to be making a gesture of resistance to a 
cultural hegemony. The Christology outlined is one in which Christ is a counter-cultural figure: 
an ally of the poor, the sick, the destitute — all who are socially marginalized." 60 Ward provides 
an important history of Roman and Christian denigration of Jewish circumcision in his analysis. 
The attention he gives to resisting anti-Semitism is crucial, and it is inspiring to think that 
resistance to anti-Semitism can be found in no lesser sources than the Gospel of Luke and the 
body of Christ. 

However, from an intactivist perspective, it is tragic that a tool as violent as circumcision 
would be used in a righteous resistance struggle. Ward gives dangerous theological glorification 
to this violence in his discussion of the body of Christ, confusing the differences between 
circumcision as a stigmatized bodily status symbol and circumcision as bodily trauma. Ward 
writes: 

Perhaps theology [today] is doing no more than reproducing the bodies that are culturally 
in fashion. But if so, then theology really has lost its critical way, and needs to return to 
the wounded and violated body of Christ: the body as always in some sense circumcised 
and in need of circumcision. . . . The Church is a wounded body for the wounded; a body 
racked by the burden of a hope borne in a world of violations. Among the saints some have 
been martyred, and the Lamb on the throne in the Kingdom of God is a lamb that was 
slain. 61 

To say that the Church always needs "circumcision," instead of saying what is meant, that the 
Church is always in need of a curtailment of its social status and privilege, is seriously dangerous 
in a world where children are circumcised because of their membership in a religious body. 
Because theological ideas about bodies affect and create the experiences of actual living bodies, 
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as Ward himself recognizes, it is important to be precise when using bodily categories to make 
theological points. Ward himself, in an earlier version of this essay, critiqued the silencing that 
happens when circumcision is treated as spiritual, allegorical, and theological rather than through 
the lens of the body-as-ethnic-and-cultural. But this same critique eerily points up his own 
silencing of the body-as-physical-and-experiential: 

Put crudely, in the hermeneutical move towards moral disposition, soteriology, and 
eschatology, we are no longer talking about the handling and mutilation of sexual organs 
(and their implication in genealogy and ethnicity). Rather, we are talking about the 
preparation of the heart or soul for receiving the divine. We are not talking about the 
cutting of male flesh, pain or soreness and an ethnic boundary marking predicated upon 
bleeding; we are not talking about the disposal of unwanted body tissue — what does 
happen to all those foreskins anyway? We are not talking about gendered, ethnic bodies, 
what we do with them, what we write upon them, and how they are valued or demeaned. 
We are talking about the transcendent meaning of bodies, eschatological bodies, the 
resurrection of bodies on the eighth day. And this is not only hermeneutically reductive; 
it is ethically and theologically suspicious. For we lose embodiment this way: what I do, 
experience, and live out now in this racial context, as belonging to this sex and this ethnic 
grouping is read, transcendently, from elsewhere, seen by the eye of God. And from 
elsewhere, from above, it loses its importance for me now — I who do these things. We are 
justifying something solely on the account of what it means in another time, in another 
place. 62 



Tellingly, in the later versions of this essay, this pointed passage about the materiality of 
circumcision is toned down, its graphic imagery replaced by a lot more theoretical jargon, as 
well as fancy words in Greek and French! 63 

Kwok and Ward do not engage in ethical reflection on contemporary circumcision as a 
medical controversy, human rights issue, or potentially violent bodily practice, but restrict their 
ethical reflection to critiquing the way circumcision was used as an excuse for theological 
violence in history. This is a typical approach among the small group of progressive Christian 
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scholars who address circumcision, either centrally or peripherally, in their various disciplines. 
Like Kwok and Ward, many discuss circumcision as a maligned cultural practice, a historical 
phenomenon that sheds light on early Christian identity, or as a metaphor for spiritual realities 
about bodies and embodiment. For example, the handful of feminist scholars in Christianity who 
discuss circumcision, do so because it is a way of talking about embodiment and gender in 
religious contexts. For them circumcision is a distracting fixation on the male body, created by 
patriarchy. 64 Even though the practice itself is what is being addressed, it is critiqued for its 
effect on society, rather than its effect on the person. 65 

Some scholars have also drawn on biblical circumcision to create an analogy that sheds 
light on contemporary Christian identity, for example controversies about LGBT church 
members, people of color in a multicultural church, or Filipino Catholic migrants who return to 
their homeland. 66 Several scholars of Christianity even use circumcision merely as a metaphor 
for religious methodologies, hermeneutical (interpretive) moves, and theological practices. 67 In 
both these cases, talking about circumcision is just a way of talking about other things. Thus 
circumcision becomes a metaphor for another form of violence other than its own violence, in 
some cases minimizing the pain of it as an actual practice 68 and in other cases perpetuating a 
negative interpretation of it as a theological practice. 69 This common focus on symbolic 
meanings disables and distracts from critique of physical meanings, and recapitulates the long- 
standing Christian habit of turning concrete realities for analysis into disembodied allegories. 

While the overall percentage of progressive Christian scholars today who mention 

circumcision in their work is low, it is encouraging that some Christians are finally talking about 

circumcision in a progressive, historically conscious way, not denigrating its meaning to 
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Judaism. These scholars thereby contribute to the broader systemic and cultural changes that are 
needed for circumcision to shift in the United States. However, they build absolutely no 
momentum for progressive social change around circumcision, mainly because they make no 
attempt to do so. Affecting the practice of circumcision itself is absent from their agenda. When 
circumcision is treated as merely as a historical or timeless phenomenon marshalled as a tool in a 
wide range of arguments, any impacts on the issue of contemporary circumcision will by 
definition be side-effects, sloppy and unexamined. Such side-effects are unintended and 
therefore innocent, but also lacking in positive intention. The widespread lack of understanding 
of circumcision harm in society, left undisturbed by these scholars, contributes to Jewish 
people's perception of anti-Semitism in contemporary discourse about circumcision. When 
progressive Christians who care about human rights talk about circumcision and don't mention 
any harms, then Christians coming from an intactivist perspective, who do allege circumcision 
harm, are suspected of having a regressive Christian distaste for all things Jewish. 

The Christian groups that currently critique circumcision from an intactivist perspective, 
mostly from conservative Catholic and evangelical Christian backgrounds, can indeed be hostile 
to Judaism in their critiques of Jewish circumcision as a human rights issue. Unfortunately, many 
secular intactivist websites host and recommend Christian intactivist writings that use explicitly 
anti- Jewish arguments, and even label them as a "nonviolent" approach to circumcision. 70 
Nonviolence means more than doing no harm to others, it also requires the realization of social 
justice. It is irresponsible for a third party to make use of divisive conflicts between Christians 
and Jews, in the hope of reaching Christian parents and drawing Christians into the movement. 71 
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It is an ineffective way of persuading, motivating, or recruiting progressive Christians, who tend 
to recoil from literal, unscholarly uses of the Bible and language that denigrates other faiths. 

The Christian intactivist groups who are trying to inspire Christians to forgo and oppose 
infant circumcision, deploy arguments that are deeply problematic in their attempt to strike at the 
heart of its religious appeal: that it appears in the Bible. They quote from New Testament texts 
such as the genuine and disputed letters of St. Paul, as well as the Acts of the Apostles, to say 
that the first Christians (inspired by the Holy Spirit) abolished circumcision for the people of 
God. Reading Paul's letters through the eyes of traditional Christian theology that privileges 
"faith" over "law," they quote the Bible to say that Christians must not be circumcised or they 
will be spiritually inferior. They also argue that the God-given aspect of circumcision in the 
Hebrew Scriptures should not be considered, because the "old covenant" is abolished. An 
intactivist woman named Sophia summarizes the arguments against circumcision she has found 
in various religions, summarizing the so-called contemporary Christian argument with the 
following bullet-points on her website: 

• "Christianity split off from Judaism because its followers did not see any value in 
the Old Testament requirement. 

• Ironically, some Christians mistakenly believe circumcision is still required. 

• Circumcision is against the Christian religion. 

• Jesus was the last blood sacrifice. 

• Jesus came to free the people of the Old Testament and welcome them into the 
New Testament." 72 

The closet-Christian intactivist Dr. Momma website even sells t-shirts in its Christian section that 
proudly proclaim the hoary adage of ancient Christian polemics: "BAPTISM not 
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circumcision." But what about Jesus himself being circumcised? Well, Jesus must have 
protested his own circumcision, because according to a Facebook group called Christians 
Against Circumcision, he was actually the first Christian intactivist! 74 

In an attempt to mine the tradition for resources, Christian intactivist writing parrots the 
thousands of years of Christian teachings against circumcision, thereby perpetuating anti-Jewish 
prejudice. Such teachings include that the circumcision covenant is only for males and excludes 
women; Judaism's God is strict and punishing; circumcision is a prideful badge; Judaism is 
separatist rather than universal; Jesus brought a "new covenant" that changed the way the people 
of God are to relate with God; Paul was against ritual circumcision for all Christians; and the 
followers of Jesus were a monolithic group of believers that could be called "Christian" and were 
distinct from Jews. 75 A pamphlet called "Catholic Teachings on Circumcision," produced by 
Catholics Against Circumcision and distributed by many intactivist groups, states proudly: 

The Council of Vienna (1311) decreed that Christians should not be lured into Judaism or 
be circumcised for any reason. The following century, the Council of Florence ordered "all 
who glory in the name of Christian not to practice circumcision either before or after 
baptism, since whether or not they place their hope in it, it cannot possibly be observed 
without loss of eternal salvation." 76 

In other words, the idea is that Jews are going to hell. Religious supremacy by a culturally 
dominant group is profoundly immoral because it contradicts the divine commandment to love 
one's neighbor, and because it can lead to great violence. It is also strategically ineffective and 
counterproductive to the success of the intactivist movement. 

Without explicitly embracing the value of Judaism, and also insisting that the multi- 
faceted covenantal relationship between God and the Jewish people remains intact and ongoing, 
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Christian intactivists cannot express the fear, disgust, and horror of forced genital surgery that is 
justified in the campaign to end circumcision, without coming across as Christians who are still 
afraid of and disgusted by Jews. When Christian intactivist writings quote sensationalist New 
Testament rhetoric out of context, such as Philippians 3:2 ("Beware of the dogs, beware of the 
evil workers, beware of those who mutilate the flesh!"), as the Catholics Against Circumcision 
pamphlet does, it is no wonder that Jewish commentators like Silverman conclude, "The 
vituperation cast at Judaism by critics of medical circumcision [who use Christian discourse] 
often speaks to far more than a medical procedure. It suggests an enduring hatred and fear of the 
Jew." 77 When people who uphold circumcision can attribute their opponents' motivations to 
prejudice or other social tensions, they can more easily deny the evidence of harm caused by 
circumcision. 

In contrast with Jews, who often view discussions of circumcision in light of the 
historical religious identity conflicts between Christians and Jews, most Christians (who are not 
intactivists) do not look at circumcision through the lens of religion. For most Christians today, 
the concept of "Christian responsibility for circumcision" would simply refer to the 
responsibility of Christian parents to make the decision whether or not to medically circumcise 
their sons (as though this was rightly their decision, when it should actually be their grown son's 
choice about his body). Christian parents in the United States tend to make the "circumcision 
decision" without recourse to the resources of the church, viewing it as a personal medical or 
social decision rather than anything connected to faith or morals. Christian intactivists have done 
some work to influence pastors, denominations, and religious hospitals, but at this time no 
American church has produced an ethical policy statement on male circumcision. 78 
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In the absence of clear church teaching, Christian intactivists are forced to appeal to 
parents' consciences, and to do so they use ethical reasoning from both secular and religious 
philosophies. Like all intactivists, they share scientific information about the harms and disputed 
benefits of circumcision, and also explain concepts in medical ethics such as consent and 
necessity, referring to what medical associations have themselves said about circumcision. They 
also seek to persuade using basic moral principles of gentleness and compassion, claiming these 
as Christian virtues. A pamphlet aimed at Christian parents, originally published in a southern 
Christian parenting magazine but distributed by many intactivist groups, urges the reader to fully 
evaluate any medical decision for their child "in light of your Christian obligation to love, 
protect, and nurture him. ... As Christians we are called upon to love, protect, and nurture our 
children." 79 This notion of Christian love may be gravely incomplete, as it focuses on self and 
family rather than neighbors and strangers, but still valid, especially in light of the lack of 
productive and beneficial love experienced by many children. (Although the pamphlet does not 
go there, more could be said theologically about a Christian love that sacrifices one's parental 
desire to determine the image of one's child in favor of another person's needs and unique 
existence.) Another compelling moral argument by this Christian intactivist writer is that 
Christians should consider the possibility of resisting mainstream "customs" of the dominant 
"American" culture, as "conformity is not a Christian value." 

These gentle approaches are more effective than the strategy of quoting Paul's negative 
statements about gentile circumcision as though it were God's word against all circumcision. 
However, the strident arguments using biblical language may be necessary to reach Christians 
who are actually inclined to circumcise for religious reasons. Indeed, there is evidence that more 
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and more, North American Christians are thinking positively of circumcision not just in medical 
terms, but in terms of religion as well. Evangelical pastor and published intactivist Jim D. 
Bigelow hypothesizes a few theological reasons why many American Christians today perceive 
circumcision as a Judeo-Christian beneficial practice (though not ritual, per se): God wants us to 
live by God's word and keep all the commandments, never settling for less; Christ asks us to 
glory in going the extra mile and sacrifice in order to show dedication to God; God is all good, 
beneficent, and perfect, showering only blessings on God's people and never making sacrificial 
demands; and Jesus, as the example of all things good and right, was circumcised and should be 
imitated. 80 Countering this hazy perception requires evidence from the Bible and tradition. 

Recently, some Christians are also seeing circumcision as a "freedom of religion" issue, 
not regarding the individual's freedom to engage or not with their family's religion, but their 
religion's freedom from government interference. When the 201 1 San Francisco ballot measure 
to ban circumcision was questioned on freedom of religion grounds, many Christians saw 
protecting Jews from government regulation of the practice of their religion as an important 
protection for Christian churches as well. 81 A columnist for Christianity Today, writing about the 
defeated circumcision ban, celebrated the role of medical circumcision in the United States in 
helping Christians overcome their prejudice against Jews based on this practice, improving the 
relationship between the faiths. 82 An example of this rapprochement is the growing number of 
evangelical Christians giving birth at home who hire mohels (trained Jewish circumcisers) to 
perform a secular circumcision at home for their infant. 83 Conservative Christian pastors have 
also praised circumcision as a symbol that models right relationship with God, thereby indirectly 
supporting some of the meanings behind its practice. 84 A Presbyterian pastor even argued that 
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circumcision was a God-given challenge in our sex-crazed culture and a good reminder to 
Christians that our sexuality should be dedicated to God. 85 

In light of this rapprochement, Christians who may be inclined to circumcise for medical 
or social reasons today, can more easily find Christian discourse that seems pro-circumcision. 
Compared to ancient Christians, Christians today have fewer anti- Jewish hang-ups to cast 
ambiguity into their hazy Bible -based perceptions that God invented circumcision in the Old 
Testament and Christians imitate Jesus who was circumcised. In such a situation, crafting a more 
responsible Christian intactivist interpretation of circumcision in scripture, tradition, and 
theology is more important than ever. But by repeating the faulty critiques of the past, existent 
Christian intactivist discourse contributes to the dynamics that hold the practice in place in the 
present. Christian intactivists' determined attempts to create social change in the practice of 
circumcision would benefit from better ways of speaking about circumcision. With the 
postcolonial and human rights frameworks that are available to Christian ethicists for the first 
time at this point in history, progressive Christians are well situated to create a new discourse 
about circumcision. 

What should "Christian responsibility" mean in relation to circumcision? Christian 
responsibility should extend far beyond nuclear family and parental agency, into the 
responsibility that every Christian has to examine Christian discourses about circumcision, as 
well as our historical and contemporary complicity in anti- Jewish discourse. As progressive 
Christians repudiate Christian superiority toward other faiths and uproot anti-Judaism in our 
theology and the way we read the Bible, we are drawn away from an unbiblical vision of non- 
ethnic Christian universalism, toward embracing the value of ethnic and cultural particularities, 
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such as those symbolized by circumcision. Aware of history, a progressive Christian intactivism 
would refrain from deploying traditional Christian arguments against circumcision, because of 
their basis in anti- Judaism and a universalizing/homogenizing notion of Christian identity. A 
progressive Christian intactivist discourse would avoid Christian allegorizing, which values 
symbolic meanings more than the physical and social significance of practices. Instead it would 
challenge dualistic Christian rhetoric about faith versus law and spirit versus flesh. Progressive 
Christian intactivism would also confront Christian theology and doctrines that indirectly 
contribute to circumcision's perpetuation of a culture of violence and victimization, for example 
theologies of atonement that valorize the crucifixion of Jesus. Finally, progressive Christian 
intactivism would have to question the religious rituals that Christianity has embraced, for 
example the way that infant baptism is forced by parents onto non-consenting children. 

If progressive Christians were to develop an intactivist perspective and take more 
responsibility for their tradition's complicity in circumcision, they would probably come to rely 
on liberative resources that embody the wisdom of the margins within Christianity, lifting these 
up in order to persuade other progressive Christians about intactivism. For example, sex-positive 
and body-positive Christian teachings from the field of body theology are resources for helping 
progressive Christians affirm the goodness of sexuality. Christians who affirm pleasure would 
then be more receptive to intactivist arguments about the value of the foreskin's pleasurable 
sexual functions. Likewise, Christian teachings from the fields of queer and feminist theologies 
would insist on genital autonomy and bodily self-determination for people of all ages and 
genders. Christians who are formed in this analysis would be able to limit their ethical support 
for genital surgery only to those forms of body modification (bodily marks of 
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religion/culture/ethnic identity /gender identity/aesthetics) that are freely chosen by consenting 
adults. Such ethical arguments, explicitly grounded in the resources of contemporary theologies, 
would be an effective, progressive Christian contribution to the intactivist cause. Combined with 
biblical arguments that are guided by modern biblical scholarship, these strategies would reach 
more moderate and progressive American Christians than conservative Christian intactivist 
groups currently do. 

The time is ripe for a new, progressive Christian intactivism that would struggle to make 
constructive use of the Church's resources, while being appropriately wary of Christian tradition 
and its destructive history. This effort would take critical judgment and discernment. One of the 
most difficult tasks would be to connect modern ethical discourses of circumcision and human 
rights with the ancient scriptural resources of Christianity. Achieving this priority would require 
a more responsible approach to interpreting the Bible than is currently found in Christian 
intactivists' approach to scriptural texts on circumcision. It is to this task that I now turn. 
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THE SWORD OF DISCERNMENT 



When I, as a progressive Christian and intactivist, turn to scripture to strengthen my 
critique of circumcision, I find I have to focus on Jewish circumcision, as secular medical 
circumcision is a modern practice not found in the Bible. Jewish circumcision is present in both 
the Old and New Testaments of the Christian Bible, and appropriately so, because the New 
Testament emerged from a Jewish sectarian religious movement that generally included gentiles, 
but had not yet separated from Judaism as Christianity would eventually do. However, this does 
not mean that Christians today are in a natural position to constructively critique the scriptures 
and ritual practices that are still sacred to the Jewish people, especially in consideration of the 
long history of Christian teachings of contempt about Judaism. Because the vast majority of 
Christians today are of gentile, not Jewish heritage, examining the New Testament for its stance 
on circumcision should be the priority. Although Jewish circumcision is discussed in many 
places throughout the New Testament, the place to focus is the gospel of Luke. 

The second chapter of the gospel of Luke contains the only 86 concrete reference in 
Scripture to the circumcision of Jesus, which happens to him as a Jewish child. While other New 
Testament writers probably assume that Jesus was circumcised like all Jews, Luke is the only 
one to draw attention to it. The reference is contained in a single verse: "After eight days had 
passed, it was time to circumcise the child; and he was called Jesus, the name given by the angel 
before he was conceived in the womb" (Luke 2:21). For intactivists, this verse is where an 
exploration of circumcision in the New Testament properly focuses, as the circumcisions of John 
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the Baptist and Jesus in the gospel of Luke are the only places where involuntary, infant 
circumcision is narrated in the New Testament. 

The letters of Paul, on the other hand, only oppose the circumcision of adult gentiles who 
might voluntarily choose it for religious reasons, not that of Jewish infants. Jewish infant 
circumcision is the type of circumcision mandated by the Torah, which, according to Paul, is still 
valid for all Jews, including Jewish Christians. 87 While adult proselyte (convert) circumcision 
was practiced in Judaism by the first century CE, it is not in Torah, and some scholars (notably 
Matthew Thiessen) indicate it may have been controversial to some Jews of the time, possibly 
including Paul. Whether or not this was part of Paul's multifaceted campaign against the 
circumcision of converts, so central to his school of thought, what matters is that he never 
explicitly opposes circumcision by ethnic Jews in his letters. 

It is not necessarily the case that Paul downplayed adult circumcision as a strategic 
missionary move, in order to make conversion to Christianity easier for gentiles who did not 
want to be circumcised. 88 It may be that in resisting circumcision, Paul was doing something 
political in regards to the social status of the members of the Jesus movement in the eyes of the 
Roman authorities. 89 In his oft-repeated refrain in Galatians that "neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision is anything," Paul seems not so much to be arguing for intactness, but rather 
resisting the way the practice determined people's religious or political status. He certainly was 
not resisting the practice itself through a critique of its health or human rights effects. In fact, to 
the Galatians he evinces callous disregard — whether humorous or cruel — for the bodily integrity 
of his opponents, fuming, "I wish those who unsettle you would castrate themselves!" (Gal 
5:12). 
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Rather than critiquing circumcision itself, or cynically trying to remove barriers to 
popularity, Paul was helping to determine the very character of the Jesus movement and its 
relationship to human diversity. Ultimately, he became a key player in the trend toward post- 
ethnic universalism in Christianity. By resisting circumcision for gentiles, Paul clung to the 
Jewish eschatological vision that gentiles would be drawn to the God of Israel as gentiles — in 
other words, keeping their own ethnic and cultural particularities, rather than seeking to be Jews 
by becoming part of the Jewish people through conversion and circumcision. 90 At the end of his 
career, he wrote to the community in Rome: 

Or is God the God of Jews only? Is he not the God of gentiles also? Yes, of gentiles also, 
since God is one; and he will justify the circumcised on the ground of faith and the 
uncircumcised through that same faith. Do we then overthrow the law by this faith? By no 
means! On the contrary, we uphold the law. (Romans 3:29-31) 

For Paul, "faith" provided a mechanism of covenant-belonging for gentiles. This faith, held first 
by Jews, was much more accessible to gentiles than was Hebrew "law," which was still valid for 
Jews but not applicable to gentiles. A premier example of this law, or Scripturally-taught 
practice, was the requirement of circumcision on the eighth day (Leviticus 12:3), as well as the 
related practice of circumcision for adult converts. This is why Paul emphasized faith over law in 
his argumentation on Gentile circumcision, for example in the letter to the Galatians. 

In light of this contemporary, mainstream reading of Paul's letters among liberal scholars, 

Paul is of limited use for a Christian critique of infant circumcision. The most that can be drawn 

from him is that gentile Christians should not be circumcised, but for religious rather than human 

rights reasons. Paul was talking about adult converts, while Christianity today is at least as much 

hereditary as a matter of conversion. Paul's position, that gentile converts should not choose to 
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have themselves circumcised, could be extrapolated to say that Christians today should not 
choose to circumcise their children for religious reasons. This argument could help change the 
behavior of those Americans who practice secular medical circumcision and identify as Christian 
(a large number of people), and are also the type of Christian who seeks to apply all of scripture 
literally to their lives (a somewhat smaller number). Perhaps those American Christians who find 
ancient and arcane religious controversies less personally relevant might be more responsive to 
an ethical discourse that illuminates human rights concerns somehow grounded in their 
scriptures. In addition, Paul's critique of gentile circumcision leaves out the concern that 
intactivists feel toward all infants who are subject to circumcision, regardless of identity. 

However, many Christian intactivists do currently try to use Paul by citing his letters, and 
even broaden his argument to apply to Jews by repeating the traditional anti-Jewish 
interpretation of Paul that sees him as being against Torah — a view that moderate, liberal, and 
progressive bible scholars have repudiated in the last 30 years. Whichever of these approaches is 
emphasized, the unfortunate side effect of the current Christian intactivist argument (besides its 
dubious interpretation of its sources and its limited applicability, and despite its good intentions 
and the gains it has won), is a thoroughgoing religious supremacy. Any argument that gentile 
Christian practice is better than Jewish practice, or that Christian scripture is better than Jewish 
scripture (even for Jews!), perpetuates Jewish circumcision as a mark of ethnic and religious 
pride and survival, just as it has throughout a long history of similar arguments. 

For progressive Christians who might seek to construct an intactivist identity, the 
narrative surrounding the circumcision of Jesus in the first two chapters of Luke is a much better 
resource than Paul's letters. Luke constructs an ethical identity for Mary of Nazareth by telling 
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her story of growing into her role as the mother of Jesus. Mary was not a victim of circumcision 
herself, but was a member of a culture that circumcised its infants. As a complicit witness to 
circumcision, or even a possible perpetrator, she was also a highly observant, potential ally who 
struggled to discern and assimilate challenging messages she received about her son. To live up 
to Mary's example of discipleship, progressive Christian intactivism would benefit from her 
epistemological skills of discernment and holding painful complexity, which she honed in her 
first years of motherhood. 

The gentile author of Luke-Acts follows in the Pauline tradition and carries on Paul's 
limited critique of gentile circumcision and support of Jewish circumcision. This is evidenced in 
the story of the Jerusalem Council in Acts 15, where the leaders of the Jesus movement 
relinquish the commandment of circumcision only for adult gentiles. Circumcision for Jews 
(including Jewish infants) is not addressed by the Jerusalem Council, and furthermore it is 
supported in Acts 7, 16, and 21. 91 Biblical scholar Matthew Thiessen summarizes, "Luke denies 
that circumcision [should function] as a rite of conversion; rather, he sees it as a custom only 
intended for and of value to Jews. . . . Luke believes that Jewish believers should still practice 
circumcision on their newborn males, while gentile believers should not be circumcised." 92 

In line with his overall interest in circumcision in Luke -Acts, Luke is the only 
gospel writer to narrate any instances of Jewish infant circumcision. 93 Scholars have struggled to 
explain the uniqueness of Luke's reference to Jesus's historically obvious circumcision, as well as 
the very Jewish flavor of Luke's infancy narrative compared to the rest of the gospel, especially 
since the whole thing was written for a gentile Christian audience. Thiessen suggests that perhaps 
"Luke stresses infant circumcision in order to distinguish between Jews and gentiles, covenantal 
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circumcision and noncovenantal circumcision [Thiessen's terms].' Jervell argues that Luke's 
gospel was written at a time when Jewish Christianity had receded into the historical background 
and diminished socially, so that it needed to be defended as valid. 95 Because gentile Christians 
were exempt from circumcision and were the majority, Jewish circumcision (and other aspects of 
Torah) actually become in Luke a quaint, nostalgic, non-binding "past" to the Christian 
"present." This "past" is nonetheless theologically important, because the savior Jesus had to be 
truly Jewish to bring the gentiles into saving relationship with the God of the Jews. 

Graham Ward argues that the privileged gentile author of Luke was attempting to express 
solidarity with Jews, who were looked down on by Rome both for their ethnicity as a conquered, 
stereotyped people, and for their practice of circumcision, which was repugnant in dominant 
Greco-Roman culture. According to Ward, Luke's discourse of Jesus's circumcision is ethically 
engaged in that it commits Luke to a "politics of embodiment" in which the esteemed Jesus 
voluntarily takes on a shape that was socially despised. 96 Because the shape of Jesus's body is 
linked to the Christian movement, which was understood to be the body of Christ, this politics of 
embodiment means that the social body should accept all individual bodies in their diversity, and 
allow even a stigmatized body to represent the body politic or the divine body. 

However, in evidence against Ward's interpretation, Luke did not encourage all other 
Christians to imitate Jesus in this act of solidarity. In fact, not becoming circumcised when 
joining this Jewish movement about Jesus may have been a more powerful act of solidarity, 
according to the historical-critical work of Brigitte Kahl and Davina Lopez on Paul's approach to 
circumcision. They suggest that it was an act of solidarity for gentiles not to be circumcised: to 
join with the Jewish people while remaining gentiles — two subject cultures illicitly 
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cooperating. Likewise, the historical-critical work of Andrew Jacobs reveals the stereotypical, 
regulative meaning of circumcision in the Roman customs of "reading" subject cultures, a 
practice resisted by Jesus followers who did not become circumcised and by Luke, who 
portrayed the Jewish Jesus as circumcised and yet not regulated or constrained by the sign. 
Jacobs argues, "The author of the Gospel of Luke takes us further, placing that sign directly on 
Jesus' infant body; there it acts not merely as a sign of capitulation to Roman power, but as a 
mimicry of that power. Jesus circumcised sets his followers on the path to the annulment of this 
doubly Jewish-Roman system of signification." 98 

Regardless of the particular politics thought to be at play, Luke portrays circumcision as a 
religious and political practice only, not as a physical act with ethical implications for the person. 
For Luke it is indeed a positive practice in its narrative context, because of its positive religious 
and political significance for Jews. Luke 2:21 therefore celebrates ethnic and religious specificity 
and identity, rather than depicting a universal, unmarked Jesus or ethnically undifferentiated 
Christian movement. In this regard Graham Ward was on the right track. In contrast, gentile 
Christian interpreters after Luke, who were contemptuous of Judaism and more supersessionist 
in their theology than Paul or Luke, fretted that Jesus, who was supposed to be the universal 
Christian God, was not only Jewish but circumcised. Some theologians who preached or wrote 
on Luke 2:21 even speculated that Jesus as God only pretended to be a Jew, in order to convert 
Jews and end circumcision by replacing it with baptism." However, Luke actually constructs a 
truly Jewish Jesus who identifies with marginalized ethnic practices, leading Christians to be on 
the side of those who are defending their cultures against stigma. Today this would prescribe 
respect for the significance of circumcision to Jewish identity in a world that is still plagued by 
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anti-Semitism. Since Christian contempt for Jewish circumcision has helped to elevate the 
practice's significance for Jews throughout history, perhaps Luke 2:21 can help shift this 
contempt among Christians away from a religious or ethnic basis. Thus progressive Christian 
intactivist engagement with scripture could help create the conditions for elective abandonment 
of this practice among American Jewish families via intra-cultural change. 

While acknowledging the value of Jesus's circumcision as a defense of the goodness of 
Jewish identity under the gentile oppression of the Roman Empire, intactivists nonetheless insist 
that infant circumcision is always more than a religious or symbolic act. While Jesus's 
circumcision may have good symbolism about a just, multicultural politics, it is also a concrete, 
physical act with ethical consequences for the person of Jesus and impacts on his experience. 
Contrary to this truth, Luke 2:21 portrays the circumcision of Jesus in a matter-of-fact manner: 
"After eight days had passed, it was time to circumcise the child; and he was called Jesus, the 
name given by the angel before he was conceived in the womb." Indeed, the narrative itself does 
not acknowledge any violence happening in this verse; rather, it a casual, even understated 
mention, with more focus on the naming of Jesus. 

There is therefore a disconnect between the intactivist urge to name this event in 
Scripture as a violent act, yet another example of biblical violence against children 100 , and what 
the text indicates about its narrator's intention. But regardless of the fact that Luke does not 
acknowledge that the infant Jesus is suffering any violence, Christian intactivists see it and name 
it, and this is a legitimate reading strategy based on our commitments. Indeed, the Bible is full of 
many instances and kinds of violence that are not recognized as violent by the narrators, but may 
be named as such by contemporary people of faith. Perhaps Luke's simple statement of the fact 
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of Jesus's circumcision could offer a sense of companionship to modern men grieving the 
violence of foreskin amputation before the age of consent. 101 A significant minority of men who 
were circumcised as infants report ongoing circumcision harm. This includes loss to one's sexual 
potential and personal sense of masculinity, the oppression of having been subjected to gender- 
based violence, and the painful feeling of having been violated in one's body and right to self- 
determination. As a woman who was not targeted for infant genital cutting because of gender in 
my society, I have an ally role to male infants who suffer circumcision pain and medical 
complications. As a feminist intactivist, I also embrace an ally role to the grown men who grieve 
their past circumcision and loss of bodily choice and function. In reading the first two chapters of 
Luke, I am therefore inclined to focus on the person of Jesus in Luke 2:21, because he is the 
victim and therefore his experience is the preferential locus for generating a liberative 
theological reading (the same could be said for John the Baptist who is circumcised in Luke 
1:59). 

However, focusing exclusively on Jesus in Luke 2 would have drawbacks for an effective 
intactivist appropriation of the story. Namely, the theological identity of Jesus in this story raises 
a problem. According to the traditional creedal Christian affirmation that Jesus equals God, Luke 
1-2 is about the literal child of God, a belief that makes anything done to "the baby Jesus" 
especially sad and enraging. Unfortunately, an intactivist response that focuses on the specialness 
of Jesus as a victim of circumcision is not far from the traditional Christian response to Luke 
2:21 that fueled violence toward the Jewish people, especially in medieval and Renaissance 
Europe. Art from that time portrays the notion that circumcision of Jesus, like the crucifixion, 
was an act of violence inflicted on God by a particular group of guilty people (the Jews). 102 As 
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alleged torturers and killers of God and Christians, the Jews were subjected to paranoid and 
vengeful persecution at the hands of Christians who held these beliefs. 

Such a reading of Luke 2:21 would be unethical, and would also sidestep the fact that 
under the traditional Jesus=God equation, the God of Genesis 17 and Leviticus 8 is actually 
circumcising Godself, and Jesus's role falls somewhere between an agent and a willing victim of 
sacrifice. Repudiating the violence of circumcision requires, as does the contemporary effort to 
undo violent interpretations of the crucifixion, an unlinking of Jesus from God's pre-existent 
power. Jesus is a divinely anointed human being who suffers by human hands in myriad ways, 
and God saves him and all human beings by choosing to be present with us as co-sufferer. 103 
Jesus's crucifixion, much less his circumcision, was not a powerful sacrifice to end all sacrifice; 
this was God being weak, self-revealed to be unpowerful, if not powerless. In the theological 
identity constructed for Jesus in Luke -Acts, beginning with Luke 1-2, Jesus is not a pre-existent 
divine being incarnated, as we see in the gospel of John. Rather, he is a baby supernaturally 
inspired by the Holy Spirit from conception to grow up into a "divine man" figure, who will be 
closely guided by Spirit, give divine guidance, and act as God's agent to bring about a new 
spiritual kingdom in history. 104 Far from traditional Christian theology's view that God became a 
Jew to replace Judaism, God did not do anything at all to end circumcision; that is the job of 
those who are inspired by the Spirit to give guidance about circumcision's harms. 

It has never been easy for Christians to explain why Jesus was so special, and progressive 
Christian intactivists would find themselves needing to explore christological possibilities 
beyond the limited and harmful orthodoxies that have perpetuated violence. For this exploration, 
the Mary of Luke 1-2, the first person who ever had to try to get to know Jesus, can be a guide. 
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Following a chapter on the annunciation (announcement) of Jesus's conception to Mary 
and the story of the birth of John the Baptist, Luke 2 describes the birth and childhood of Jesus. 
In Luke 1-2, Mary is a visibly Jewish character in a story that was written in such a way as to 
highlight continuity with traditional Jewish narratives. Scholars have recently been paying more 
attention to the overall Jewishness of Mary of Nazareth. 105 In Luke, Mary is not the significant 
theological person we think of her today. She is the mother of the person Jesus, not yet the 
mother of God, per se. Mary's Mother of God identity, or "theotokos" in Greek, was developed 
for her long after the biblical period, during the time when Jesus's theological identity as human 
and divine was being nailed down in creedal formulations and orthodox doctrine. In Luke, Mary 
is not yet the mother of God, nor the maternal face of God, nor the prime representative or 
patroness of the church, nor the exemplary model of perfect womanhood. She is simply an 
exemplary disciple and a human prophet. 

Specifically, Luke portrays Mary as a prophet along the lines of Jewish tradition, uttering 
the magnificent Hebrew-scripture-based poem known as the Magnificat (Luke 1:46-55) in the 
presence of her cousin Elizabeth, whom she visits after hearing the angel's news. In these 
opening scenes, Mary is touched by the Holy Spirit and portrayed as obedient to the will of God, 
two attributes of a prophet. Luke's gospel stands out for never portraying the family of Jesus in a 
negative manner during Jesus's ministry. Mary's prophetic character in Luke 2 also fits in with 
the author of Luke-Acts's attitude toward Mary, or possibly a tradition about her that he received 
and passed on. Luke portrays her in Acts as present among the disciples after the death of Jesus, 
again being touched by the Holy Spirit, this time at the collective anointing of the Spirit at 
Pentecost (Acts 2). Some scholars have conjectured that because Luke does not explicitly place 
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Mary at the foot of the cross during the crucifixion, as the gospel of John does, the fact that he 
brings her back in at the beginning of Acts indicates a historical, received tradition of Mary 
being an active member of the Jesus movement. 106 Another possibility is that Luke, in his 
narrative art, places Mary again right before an important birth, not of Jesus this time, but of the 
Christian movement through the Spirit. This interpretation of Mary's role in Acts suits Luke's 
theological purpose of demonstrating a faithful Jewish prehistory for the movement, and fits with 
Luke's epochal view of history (the anointing of the Spirit launching the third epoch, 
characterized by the kingdom of God being realized on earth through the Christian movement 
and the Church). 107 

Mary's prophetic nature leads to cognitive dissonance for the Christian intactivist reader 
when she participates in Jesus 's circumcision, right after Jesus's birth in Luke 2. Intactivists see 
that circumcising one's child is a harmful mistake, and it is hard to imagine a prophet as revered 
as Mary being capable of making a mistake. Yet biblical prophets in the Jewish scriptures are 
fully human characters whose actions are not necessarily above question. Luke 2:21 portrays 
Mary as obediently following through with the angel's instructions in naming the child Jesus: 
"After eight days had passed, it was time to circumcise the child; and he was called Jesus, the 
name given by the angel before he was conceived in the womb." For a Christian intactivist who 
considers circumcision to be incompatible with the nonviolence of God, it is hard to see Mary as 
following God's will in this case. However, she is obediently and faithfully following her 
community's traditions and scriptures. Circumcision on the eighth day was understood to be an 
act of obedience to the covenant between God and the Jewish people established in Genesis 17 
and the law of Leviticus 8. Furthermore, in Luke's story, the birth of Jesus takes place during a 
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Roman imperial census. "In those days a decree went out from Emperor Augustus that all the 
world should be registered" (Luke 2:1). Mary and Joseph are members of the Jewish people who 
are struggling to maintain their religion and culture under Roman rale, which stereotyped and 
demeaned circumcision as a sign of Jewish identity. In this and similar contexts of oppression 
faced by the Jewish people, circumcision is a way of claiming Jewish identity and particularity 
and passing it on to the next generation. While intactivists today rightly regret her decision to 
circumcise Jesus, Mary in her time is shown to be actively practicing her religion, negotiating the 
political circumstances around her, and defending and ensuring the continuation of her people's 
unique identity. 

This portrait of Mary as a religious agent continues in the next scene, 32 days later, when 
Mary and Joseph go to the temple in Jerusalem along with their new baby. They go there to 
practice Luke's version of Jewish law relating to childbirth and the birth of one's first son. Luke 
links this scene to the preceding mention of the circumcision, in order to portray a Christian pre- 
history in which obedient, devout, and valid Jews are effective instruments of God's promises, 
and he places the latter rituals at the temple because of his interest in Jerusalem as the epicenter 
of the Jesus movement. 108 In this scene, celebrated by the Church as the Presentation of Jesus, 
Mary meets two other Jewish prophets who call into sharp relief the outlines of Mary's own 
prophetic vocation. First, Luke presents a righteous Jewish man named Simeon, who proclaims 
the Pauline/Lukan theological theme that Jesus is God's agent of salvation for the gentiles: 

Now there was a man in Jerusalem whose name was Simeon; this man was righteous and 
devout, looking forward to the consolation of Israel, and the Holy Spirit rested on him. It 
had been revealed to him by the Holy Spirit that he would not see death before he had seen 
the Lord's Messiah. Guided by the Spirit, Simeon came into the temple; and when the 
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parents brought in the child Jesus, to do for him what was customary under the law, Simeon 
took him in his arms and praised God, saying, "Master, now you are dismissing your servant 
in peace, according to your word; for my eyes have seen your salvation, which you have 
prepared in the presence of all peoples, a light for revelation to the Gentiles and for glory to 
your people Israel." (Luke 2:25-32) 

Upon hearing this proclamation of Jesus's vocation, "the child's father and mother were amazed 
at what was being said about him" (Luke 2:33). Luke then continues with a prophesy that links 
Jesus's vocation to Mary's: "Then Simeon blessed them and said to his mother Mary, 'This child 
is destined for the falling and the rising of many in Israel, and to be a sign that will be opposed so 
that the inner thoughts of many will be revealed — and a sword will pierce your own soul too'" 
(Luke 2:34-35). What is this piercing that Mary receives? 

Christian theologians, from the third century to the twentieth, have sometimes linked 
these scenes in Luke, the circumcision of Jesus and the presentation of Jesus, because of a sense 
that they are both connected to sacrifice and the crucifixion. In an early example, Church father 
John of Damascus wrote in Orthodox Faith, "This blessed one [Mary], who had been found 
worthy of gifts surpassing nature [aka a virgin and painless birth] did at the time of the passion 
suffer the pangs which she had escaped at childbirth. When she saw him put to death as a 
criminal — the man she knew to be God when she gave birth to him — her heart was torn from 
maternal compassion and she was rent by her thoughts as by a sword. This is the meaning of 'and 
a sword shall pierce through your own soul.'" 109 This interpretation links the presentation to the 
circumcision, because many theologians of the Church (Ambrose, Augustine, and others) saw 
circumcision as also a foreshadowing of the crucifixion, and indeed a first step of it — a "down- 
payment" of Christ's saving blood. 110 However, it is unlikely that Luke intended to link his 
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presentation scene to the crucifixion through Simeon's prophecy of Mary's suffering, as he does 
not place Mary at the foot of the cross to suffer there with Jesus. Unlike the later gospel of John, 
Luke and his community did not seem to think that Mary was present at the crucifixion. 

In a contemporary example linking the circumcision to the presentation, theologian 
Graham Ward wrote in his reflections on the circumcision of Jesus: 

The circumcision links salvation to naming, weaving a complex relation between Mary's 
body and Christ's. For the cutting Jesus undergoes Mary herself will undergo when 'a 
sword will pierce through your soul also.' The present event of circumcision dissolves 
into the future prophecy while it floats upon a past resonant with connotations of 
shepherd kings and sacrificial lambs. Time is being governed; an explicit sense of 
providence is performed through certain symmetries: John [the Baptist] and Jesus, Mary 
and Jesus. The brief action takes on a symbolic weight, a diaphanous quality — as if when 
held up to the sunlight of eternal truth that watermark of what has been and what will 
come permeates the present significance of the act. 1 1 1 

However, Ward does not give any textual argument that Luke is referring back to the 
circumcision with Simeon's enigmatic statement, or using this enigmatic statement to 
retrospectively invest theological meaning into the circumcision that just happened. Even as 
Ward critiques the allegorizing of the circumcision by the church fathers, he himself downplays 
the damaging physicality of circumcision by saying that Mary's heart is "cut" also. Ward's 
interpretation of the phrase addressed to Mary also does not fit in with its context, Simeon's 
prophecy about Jesus right after he calls him "a light to the gentiles": "This child is destined for 
the falling and the rising of many in Israel, and to be a sign that will be opposed so that the inner 
thoughts of many will be revealed — and a sword will pierce your own soul too." Luke is likely 
referring to the fall of those Jews who "oppose" the Jesus movement, versus the rise of those 
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Jews who establish and join the movement, or even the rising of gentile followers of Jesus to the 
status of honorary Israelites or theological Israel, as Paul would say. 

If this is the case, then Luke portrays the adult Jesus as a divisive sign for humanity, and 
the sword that pierces Mary is an inner division — not knowing what to believe about Jesus, and 
perhaps fearing being judged or condemned for wrong beliefs and decisions. Elizabeth Johnson, 
drawing on work by Raymond Brown, Barbara Reid, and Kathleen Norris, suggests that the 
sword is "the sword of discernment," referring to Ezekiel 14:17, in which the people experience 
a divine "sword of judgment" that discriminates between idolaters and the faithful. 112 Mary has 
to struggle to understand the word of God and obtain the clarity that God has about people, and 
the process troubles her. In the scene of the presentation, Luke implicitly contrasts Mary's role as 
a prophet with that of another female prophet, Anna, after Mary receives Simeon's prophecy: 

There was also a prophet, Anna the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Asher. She was of 
a great age, having lived with her husband seven years after her marriage, then as a 
widow to the age of eighty-four. She never left the temple but worshiped there with 
fasting and prayer night and day. At that moment she came, and began to praise God and 
to speak about the child to all who were looking for the redemption of Jerusalem. (Luke 
2:36-38) 

Mary is not ready, as Anna is, to settle on one clear redemptive meaning about Jesus and 
proclaim it loudly to all. But it is a sign of faithful growth that Mary struggles to interpret what 
she hears, rather than passively accepting testimony at face value. She seems to be holding God's 
revelations up to the light of her own experience and plumbing them for deeper meaning. 

Indeed, Luke 1 and 2 show Mary to be troubled and pondering in her heart multiple 
times: after receiving prophecy from the angel Gabriel, the shepherds at the birth, and from 
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Simeon. When Gabriel greets her as "favored one," Mary "was much perplexed by his words and 
pondered what sort of greeting this might be" (Luke 1 :29). Luke says about the shepherds: 
"When they saw [the child in the manger], they made known what had been told them about this 
child; and all who heard it were amazed at what the shepherds told them. But Mary treasured all 
these words and pondered them in her heart" (Luke 2:17-19). She even receives a troubling claim 
about her son and God from the child Jesus himself. At the end of Luke chapter 2, when Mary 
and Joseph lose the 12-year-old Jesus and find him at the temple, Jesus says that he is at his 
Father's house. Luke frankly points out their incomprehension: "But they did not understand 
what he said to them. Then he went down with them and came to Nazareth, and was obedient to 
them. His mother treasured all these things in her heart" (Luke 2:50-51). The Greek word for 
"treasure" means keep — she kept and preserved these mysterious sayings in her troubled heart 
because she did not understand them, and needed to keep thinking about them later. With this 
view of Mary, it is understandable that she is not involved in Jesus's ministry, to the point of 
being absent at the crucifixion — she didn't understand who he was until after the resurrection. At 
that point, in the Acts of the Apostles, she moves from being a prophet to also being a disciple. 

In Luke, it is possible to be a prophet who does not entirely get it. In fact, such a prophet 
becomes a disciple who models for all Christian disciples that they are human, and therefore 
have to struggle to interpret God's word. This way of conceptualizing the interaction between a 
person and the Holy Spirit is immanent ("God right here"), but not so determinate and directive 
that God's word is allowed to literally be carved into a person's flesh. Mary is a faithful disciple 
who doesn't always get it right, and a prophetic member of a prophetic tradition — both of which 
are capable of misunderstanding God's will. This is a more believable portrait than John of 
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Damascus's claim that Mary was a supernatural female who felt no pain during childbirth, and 
whose heart was imbued with supernatural knowledge that her child was God, without any need 
to struggle to understand. In fact, not only does Luke's Mary not own the secret of her child's 
identity, she doesn't even own her child — his name is not of her choice or from her family, but 
chosen by God (emphasized in Luke's account of the circumcision, when he is named Jesus as 
given by the angel before conception); and despite his obedience as a child, he belongs not to her 
house, but to his Father's house (the capstone of Luke's infancy narrative). In a world where 
children are owned by parents and can be modified for aesthetic or genealogical reasons, Luke 
provides the model of a divine parent-child relationship. 

In searching Luke 1 and 2 for a model of ethical identity that is relevant to contemporary 
intactivist commitment, I have focused on Mary's agency. Mary is not alone in being responsible 
for Jesus 's circumcision, since a Jewish woman would not likely have been the one to perform it, 
and Joseph and the whole community must have supported it. But Mary is no helpless onlooker; 
Luke portrays Mary and Joseph as parents acting in tandem from Jesus's birth on. 113 Likewise, 
Elizabeth and Zechariah — both of whom are filled with the Holy Spirit on occasion — are also 
portrayed as a traditional Jewish couple who circumcises their son, John the Baptist. From a 21 st 
century perspective, Mary is exercising the power she and Joseph have as parents to invade and 
modify their son's body, while Jesus in Luke 2:21 has absolutely no agency or power, being a 
helpless infant. While many contemporary parents, especially mothers, who have circumcised 
their sons have spoken up about being haunted with regrets, Mary in Luke reveals no conflict or 
remorse; that would have been anachronistic to her time and situation. However, as a 
circumcising parent, Mary is a relevant and realistic female character for our times. Women 
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today perpetuate infant circumcision by downplaying its harms (not being the target of it 
themselves), rejecting any comparisons with female genital mutilation, and by choosing to 
circumcise their sons. Mary's story should cause modern women to ponder the harms we are 
complicit in and the agency we do have despite structures of oppression. 

At the same time, intactivist women can appropriate Mary as a role model for our times. 
She is not the mythical perfect mother who never makes mistakes, and therefore she provides a 
model of agency for women that is more complex and human than the idealized mother/nurturer 
who is expected to carry all the virtues of a society and always do right by others, through 
instinct and obligation. As one who carries the sword of discernment in her heart, she is 
committed to pondering and discerning revisions to her beliefs, culture, and traditions, even at 
the cost of personal pain. Mary's struggle was in the realm of understanding who her child was 
in the context of her Jewish faith. She did not struggle over a "circumcision decision," as 
discourse about the physical harm of circumcision was not present in her time. However, for 
parents today who have access to evidence and testimony about circumcision harm, Mary models 
how to be a person who does not reject information that is new, confusing, and challenging, but 
ponders it seriously. Like Mary, Jewish and Christian parents today also have to consider who 
their children are and what their lives mean as our faith traditions change. While Jesus represents 
the broken heart of those who regret having been circumcised against their will, whose testimony 
the world ignores or finds divisive — according to Simeon, "a sign that will be opposed so that 
the inner thoughts of many will be revealed," Mary can represent the broken heart embraced by 
those who confront circumcision pain and their own complicity in it. 
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CONCLUSION: TOWARD A HEARTFELT GENTILE CHRISTIAN IDENTITY 



As more progressive Christians come to oppose circumcision and find the courage to dive 
into the contradictions of Christian heritage, sword of judgment in hand, they may rediscover 
their spiritual siblinghood with Judaism, especially through the lives of Mary, Jesus, and the 
work of contemporary Jewish intactivists. They may also come to reflect on their stereotypes 
about Jewish identity, as well as their own Christian identity as gentile descendants of an 
originally Jewish movement. As Christian intactivists increasingly recognize that the efforts of 
Jews to change Jewish circumcision traditions are primary, both strategically and ethically, and 
that Jewish intactivists do this in harmony with their own community, not in enmity to it, then 
Christians will also be obliged to increasingly recognize Jesus as a Jew who pursued similar 
insider activism. The earliest Jesus movement was a Jewish emancipatory effort, 114 as Jewish 
intactivism is today. Effectively supporting Jewish intactivists' efforts to rework aspects of their 
tradition from within would require greater respect for Judaism than currently exists within 
gentile intactivism. 115 Critiquing a culture from the outside is different from, and may be 
incompatible or detrimental to, the efforts of those making critiques on the inside. 

In light of this analysis, the way in which Christian intactivists so far have tried to put 
circumcision on the agenda of Christian parents and churches has been counterproductive. 
Steeped in St. Paul's revolutionary words, they boldly call upon American Christians to forgo 
circumcision, and cling instead to a gentile Christian identity that has no need of religious, ritual 
circumcision. They harangue those who benefit from US empire to renounce and recover from 
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their cooperation with contemporary idols of American aesthetics and identity, which promote 
medical circumcision. But unlike St. Paul, they overlook God's call for ancient gentiles, who 
were not circumcised, to unite in loving, subversive horizontal solidarity with ethnic Jews, who 
were. According to some recent interdisciplinary readings of Paul's letters, this inter-ethnic 
solidarity was the key genius of the Jesus movement under Roman imperial logics of divide and 
conquer. 116 To live up to the biblical identity of gentile Christians, in heartfelt solidarity with 
people who are oppressed under empire, would therefore be a costly process of renouncing 
Christian privilege, proprietary theology, religious supremacy, and the imperial legacy of 
Christian civilization. 

What does this mean for a progressive Christian ethical critique of circumcision? It 
means parting ways with secular intactivists and conservative Christian intactivists alike, setting 
aside the ethical approach that would base itself on universal judgments and homogenous ideals 
regarding circumcision. This would free progressive Christian intactivism to focus critique 
within, to criticize secular medical circumcision and the role of Christianity in perpetuating 
Jewish circumcision, without having to criticize Jewish practices from its dominant outsider 
position. More transformative than crafting an ethical stance on all circumcision everywhere, the 
task is to develop an ethical identity by engaging the ever-developing flux of history and 
personal stories. Gentile Christians can become the kind of people who engage the complexity of 
contemporary practices of circumcision in ever more responsive and responsible ways, by 
growing in the capacity to relate to myriad forms of suffering with a discerning heart. 
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